On the Margin of Moscow

felicity, what wit! I had never before felt so vividly the
and the value of people who could do something fine very well.

As I was walking one evening in the Tverskaya with a well-
known Russian critic, a little stocky man, who passed us, con-
temptuously called the critic's name. The latter explained to rne
that the man was a poet whose works he had criticized ad-
versely. We went into a restaurant, and the man came in, too,
and sat down at a table with another man and uttered horrible
threats against the critic.
The next time I saw the critic, he told me that the poet was
in jail. The poet was a Cossack from the Urals, who had been
"writing in praise of the old Russia" and making himself ob-
noxious in various ways. One of the things which he admired
in the old Russia was its implacable anti-Semitism, and he was
attempting to remain true to the tradition. Having some griev-
ance against a Jewish poet, he went and beat him up in his lodg-
ings. The Jew complained, and a petition to the authorities was
signed by most of the principal poets of Moscow, recommend-
ing a jail sentence for the Cossack. He was accordingly sent
up for six months. _______
Visits to the dacha. It had once belonged to a rich business
man of Moscow, who had been one of the patrons of the Art
Theatre. Now there were several families in it, and it was
rather like a summer boarding house. It is hard to find words
for this countryside: loose, level, untrimmed, running to wilder-
ness. The groves of wild wispy trees produce a peculiar delight
and yet elude the grasp of the mind, as the landscape is free
from cultivation. The crows are cawing among these trees in the
late never-ending afternoon, as I left them doing at home in
New Jerseys but it seems to me that these are Russian crows
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